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Objectives of this program were (1) to develop aural sensitivity. (2) to discover 
basic concepts of musical elements and structure. (3) to acquire simple musical skills, 
and (4) to develop positive attitudes toward music and self. Participants were 689 
students from all socioeconomic levels, ranging from 2 to 13 years in age. Following a 
workshop and planning conference, the Central Atlantic Regional Educational 
Laboratory (CAREL) staff, classroom teachers, and music specialists instigated The 
Developmental Phases of Musical Exploration. The six phases were free exploration, 
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audio equipment, and electronic music. Teachers were evaluated through 
questionnaires, classroom visits, individual teacher consultations, and experience 
reports. Students were evaluated by a pre- and posttest, classroom observations, 
and tapes of musical experiences. Results indicated high teacher and student 
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FOREWORD 



This is one of a series of six volumes which report on Phase One 
of the CAREL Arts and Humanities Curriculum Development Program for Young 
Children. Volumes two through six — respectively for visual arts, dance, 
literature, music, and theatre — document Phase One details of the 
rationale and approach, teacher preparation program, curriculum development 
and contents, evaluation findings, and recommendations for the future. 

The first volume is an overview of the entire program and outlines 
recommendations for Phase Two. 

The U.S. Office of Education funded CAREL to complete Phase One 
which lasted two years, ending on May 31, 1969. For each component, this 
included exploratory studies; the preliminary development of curricula 
materials, objectives, and strategies; preparation programs for classroom 
teachers; classroom tryouts and evaluation of the preliminary curricula; 
and preparation for controlled pilot testing in the schools. For these 
purposes, CAREL prepared 48 classroom teachers to teach one art component 
each, and explored each of the arts singly, with 2,809 pupils in 27 CAREL 
field schools for approximately a year. 

These programs in the arts and humanities were truly innovative in 
both content and scope. Two of the five components — dance and theatre — 
did not even exist in most American schools. The other three existed, but 
in generally limited programs which did not nearly meet the expressed needs 
of pupils. 

Each component discovered that most students were constrained, 
restricted, and lacked interest in their usual school roles as recipient 
learners and repositories of information. The CAREL program developed 
new roles for students. They could become explorers of the full range of 
each art form, creative and expressive artists, poets, writers, composers, 
and performers; they were respected as audiences, critics, and evaluators 
with valid feelings, imaginations, and ideas. They were trusted and 
encouraged to play orchestral and exotic instruments, to use recording 
equipment and cameras, to work with professional quality art materials, 
and to express their own poetry and stories in their own language. Teachers 
became guides with available knowledge, skills, and resources to help 
students solve their own problems with their own creativity. 

The results were almost instantaneous in terms of student excitement 
and eager involvement. They could be "turned on" within minutes by personal 
interest and pride in their new roles. And as exploring, creative, and 
expressive self-educators, they also learned more of the classical inform- 
ation and skills than they ever did in their former roles as recipients 
and repositories. Now, for example, a pupil asked his music teacher how 



great composers had solved certain problems in beginning a composition. 

The pupil then listened to classical recordings for the answers and considered 
them for his own composition. This was very much different from listening 
to the beginning of classical recordings to memorize answers for a test. 

Much remains to be done to develop and refine the CAREL curricula 
and especially the preparation programs for classroom teachers. But the 
CAREL "way of learning" can provide the essential pupil energy needed for 
further curriculum development, energy in the kind of pupil interest and 
excitement that accompany his musical composition, his work of art, his 
poem or story or improvised dramatic role. 

Due to the lack of funds, CAREL can not continue into Phase Two. 

However, it is hoped that the information and findings of these CAREL 
studies will enable and enhance the continuation by others into the next 
phase of an arts and humanities curriculum development program for young 
children. 



Martin Dishart, Ph.D. 
Program Director 
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The term "music education" is equivocal. While it has one meaning 
for the musician-educator, the term has a completely different connotation 
to the student. For the educator music education can be defined most simply. 

It is a series of exercises and experiences devised to assist the student to 
gain skills and knowledge and become involved in the art of music. To the 
student, however, music education is the art. His perspective of music as 
an art form is derived from his participation in the educational strategies 
of the classroom. His opinions, prejudices, needs and interests are largely 
shaped by the school experiences. The frame of reference with which he will 
judge the worth and quality of music is formed by his educational program. 

Antecedent to all other curricular concerns, therefore, is a clearly 
defined position on the nature of music. Since the students 1 terms of 
understanding are the fundamental concern, all educational substance and the 
structure of the study must be planned to honestly represent the nature and 
character of music. The study must clearly reflect those basic qualities 
which give meaning, endurance, and importance to the art. 

Throughout the long history of music there have always been present 
three dominant characteristics. First, music is an expressive medium. Through 
a distinctly unique and forceful language of sound, it conveys ideas and 
feeling. It is a way of knowing and experiencing, but it is also a method of 
communicating, of addressing the spirit of man. Because music has the power 
to affect man’s mind and emotions with a unique intensity and breadth, the 
expressive content of music can not be translated into verbal terms. As 
Mendelssohn has said, "the thoughts which are expressed to me by music . . . 
are not too indefinite to put into words, but on the contrary, too definite." 

The second characteristic of music is found in its continuing nature. 

It has existed as a reflection of man’s experience and expressive desires for 
as long as our history records. It exists today, not only as a curatorial 
exhibition of historical times and other societies, but as a contemporary, 
living, and vital expressive medium. Most important is the fact that music 
has always been sensitive to those contemporary conditions and social structures 
of the time of its creation. As society changed so has the means, but not 
the intrinsic nature, of the art. It has evolved new patterns, new modes, and 
new techniques of organization in order to meet the new tempi, structures, and 
pressures of life and society. Music is a continuing art, always sensitive to 
and interpreting the present. It is neither a static medium nor a completed 
moment of the past. Aaron Copeland describes it as, " . . . in a continual 
state of becoming." 

The third characteristic of music, perhaps the most important in 
curricular formation, is suggested by the first two. Music is a constant 
search for creative expression. Every significant musician through history 
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has sought to extend the means of the art. He has not been content to merely 
duplicate the systems and idiomatic practices of his predecessors, but has 
found new means to meet the expressive demands he felt. Often this search 
has produced radical changes in music. Ideas of dissonance and consonance 
have been contradicted, and structural practices have been discarded as new 
expressive forms have arisen. Sound sources, rhythmical formations., harmonic 
textures, and even the relationships of the basic elements have undergone many 
revolutions. The pace of this search for new means within the art has been 
commensurate with the pace of man's total creative evolution. Today this 
search is undoubtedly the primary concern of the art. 

These three fundamental qualities, the expressiveness, the continuing 
and current nature, and the vitality of the creative search, are the most in- 
herent characteristics of music. They must, therefore, be the most immediate 
responsibilities of the study, underlying every classroom experience and 
evident through every educational strategy. 



The Nature of the Learning Program 

With the vital musical requisites for the study clearly defined in the 
foregoing, several factors concerning the nature of the learning program be- 
come evident. Immediately obvious is the requirement of breadth. Most 
urgently, the study must enable the student to "think" in the medium of music; 
he must have a conceptual grasp of the nature of the medium and understand the 
language of musical sounds. Simultaneously, the study must provide for growth 
of the power of activity within the means of the art. The power to act, to 
operate as a musician, is essential not only for its own value in allowing 
personal participation, but as a process for the development of understanding. 
The student must develop his capabilities to create, perform, conduct and be 
otherwise actively involved in the various musical processes if he is to 
fully grasp the medium. Without this personal active involvement the student 
becomes merely a musical spectator. While spectatorship may occasionally 
arouse interest, it is a most unreliable method of initiating and maintaining 
intrinsic concern. 

In addition to the demand for breadth in variety of experience, the 
continuing nature of music demands a broad use of musical materials. Both 
the rich heritage and the contemporary vitality must be fused in the study 
in such a way that the student develops a clear and unrestricted view of the 
timelessness of the art. This quality of the art, however, is not contingent 
on the timelessness of any one musical work. Any composition, or many 
compositions, are not the art, they are but moments in its history. Whether 
a piece is forgotten in time or continues in the repertoire, the art remains 
and continues to evolve. This perspective is best demonstrated in the field 
of literature where the works of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton are not 
pretentiously positioned to the exclusion of contemporary verbal and artistic 
achievements. They are known as significant moments in the lineage of 
literary achievement. Their values are recognized but their form and 
language are not imposed on the student of today. 
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This necessity for breadth . continues into the area of structural and 
manipulative techniques. To base the study, expecially the earliest stages, 
predominantly on rules of melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic procedure which have 
not been used seriously by composers for at least six decades is to falsely 
represent the art. This forces the child to establish prejudicial judgments 
of right or wrong in music based solely on idiomatic practices. It is far 
more consistent with the art that the student’s judgments be formed on the 
broadest principles of expressiveness, form, balance, and tension for which 
any idiomatic practice is but one composer’s solution. 

This requisite of breadth is stressed because two great dangers exist in 
the development of an effective learning program. The first is intellectual 
closure which occurs when the child’s perspective is narrowed by restricted 
experience or an overemphasis on systematic procedures. Closure develops when 
the student’s education narrows rather than broadens his intellectual 
curiousity - when his insight# are so confined he is unwilling or unable 
to make judgments of new expediences. 

The second danger is that the means of learning may become the end. 

This is of particular concern in the area of performance. Because of the 
physical demands and pressures of time required to develop instrumental or 
vocal technique, dexterous accomplishments are often substituted for musical 
insight. This situation may exist .not only in the second grade where mastery 
of isolated musical skills, such as pitch production, becomes the student’s 
goal, but at all levels. 

Similarly, mastery of notation, a complex system of symbolism for the 
transcription and recall of notes, can so dominate the study that the reason 
for the symbolism becomes obscured. Note reading is substituted for conceptual 
understanding, and rhythmic computation, often divorced from a musical context, 
becomes a major activity. ' 

x 

i, ' 

The third characteristic of metqic, the consistent search to extend and 
expand the means of the art, clarified'ythe 'atntosphere of learning which must 
dominate the study. The student must not. be trapped by static methodologies 
which largely demand rote responses or recognition of commonplace factors . The 
study must be filled with the action of discovery. It is far more important 
in the classroom that the student regard himself as a creative musician, ex- 
perimenting, interpreting, and discovering for himself the concepts and 
potentials of the art, than that he follow any prescribed pattern of teacher- 
dominated instruction. The essence of the art of music becomes most clear when 
the student explores for himself the. nature of the interaction of the elements 
of music and becomes involved as a creative musician in a personal search for 
musical meaning. Studies devoted to an analysis of the experience of others 
or confined to performance of music are simply inadequate to convey the 
intrinsic and viable nature of the art. The atmosphere of learning must be 
one in which active exploration and personal discovery are the fundamental 
processes for learning. As Kline has said, ’’The logic of discovery is far more 
exciting than the logic of the discovered." 1- 



^-Morris Kline, Mathematics, A Cultural Approach . (Reading, Mass.: 
Addison Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 1962.) 
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In s umma ry, the study must provide the student with the fullest 
experiences in music as dictated by the nature of the art. He must become 
involved in the total process, composing, performing, conducting, listening 
with critical awareness, and evaluating. His participation in these 
activities must always be in the spirit of a musician, not an imitator. 

The study must deal with the inherent concepts of the art and be so formulate 
that the student discovers for himself the nature of interaction and relation 
ship of the elements that bring meaning to music. Finally, the materials of 
instruction must be drawn from the total spectrum of the art with primary 
emphasis on the materials of today* s music. For the strongest bond between 
the musical art and the student is a sensitivity to contemporary life. 



Ob j ectives 

Within this rationale of music and educational responsibility, it 
becomes obvious that the primary curriculum must deal fundamentally with^ 
four areas: 1) the development of sensitivity to sounds, their interaction 

and musical nature; 2) an understanding of basic concepts of musical elements 
and their combination and manipulation; 3) the acquisition of the simple 
skills which allow the student to operate as a creative musician; 4) the 
development of positive attitudes toward music and self. These, therefore, 
become basic cognitive, skill, and attitudinal objectives of the primary 
music program,. 

1. Aural sensitivity. 

Since sound is the language of music it is imperative that the 
educational program deal heavily with an exploration of sounds 
in a musical framework,. It is essential that the child learns 
through experience not only to discriminate but to make analytical 
musical judgments about sounds and becomes involved in judicial 
and creative judgment regarding their interaction and expressive 
manipulation . Expected outcomes must always reflect breadth of 
experience rather than a sequence of structure. The emphasis is 
on an exploratory learning program, conceived of and designed in 
terms of process. 

2. Musical concepts. 

Through a sensitivity to sounds, it is possible for the student to 
participate in the discovery of basic concepts of musical elements 
and structure. These concepts must be discovered in a total musical 
setting which is immediately related to the child’s own creative 
efforts. 

3. Skill development. 

Since music exists only in an aural form, each child must gain the 
simple skills which allow for a musical realization of his musical 
ideas. This includes basic performance skill, conducting skills, 
skills of aural discrimination and, to the limited degree demanded 
by his own developing insights, translative (notational) skills. 
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4 . Attitudes . 
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In addition to the skill and cognitive objectives described above, 
it is urgent that the student develop within himself those attitudes 
toward music which assure that the educational experiences have 
intrinsic meaning and are personally rewarding. These attitudes 
are not only about music but about himself as a creative, responsive, 
and respected individual who has the power to control and express 
\ his thoughts and to use music as a medium for personal fulfillment. 

Many of these objectives can be gained through the inductive and 
^ exploratory processes employed in the curriculum. From the outset the child 

is involved as a musician, free to intuitively explore, to make judgments 
and to use his own logic. 




Procedures 



After considerable investigation which included a summer workshop and 
planning conference, CAREL joined witjh the Manhattanville Music Curriculum 
Project (MMCP) , a project of national scope funded by the U.S. Office of 
Education, which was carrying on extensive curriculum investigation. This 
cooperation was most desirable since, while they were dealing primarily with 
different age levels (MMCP was concentrating mainly on the upper elementary 
and secondary levels) , both CAREL and MMCP could profitably interchange ideas 
and intellectual and musical resources. Since basic goals and philosophy 
also were closely aligned, it was unnecessary for CAREL to duplicate much of 
the investigation, materials preparation, and other initial steps which had 
already been accomplished by MMCP. It was possible, therefore, to begin on 
an operational level with a considerable backlog of experience and information. 

An intensive study was conducted by CAREL using the MMCP consultants 
and materials to: (l) test the effectiveness of the MMCP curriculum materials 
in grades kindergarten through three; (2) test the feasibility of preparing 
classroom teachers to teach the new curriculum; (3) develop and field test a 
teacher training program for musically untrained teachers. The results of 
the study clearly indicated that the MMCP spiral curriculum and sequence of 
logic was inappropriate for children at the primary levels. A special 
pre-cycle-curriculum consistent with the MMCP philosophy, but more attuned 
to the young child T s perspective, learning characteristics, and physical 
development, needed to be prepared at this time. 

Because of the extensive musical demands on the teacher in the MMCP 
cycle curriculum, it was presumed that only especially trained music specialists 
could function effectively in the classroom with this educational process. 
However, the results of the study indicated that the classroom teachers did 
operate successfully with the music program at the primary levels of 
instruction. They were able to grasp the essence of the educational process 
central to this program; they demonstrated confidence and competence in 
dealing with basic music problems that arose from the students 1 inquiry as 
well as their own creative enterprise; and they exhibited a perspective of 
music and musical concepts which allowed for exploration, personal judgment, 
and genuine questioning. This is especially meaningful since in the vast 
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majority of classrooms, music at early levels is the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher. According to a survey made by the National Education 
Association, "In three-fourths of the schools surveyed, the classroom teacher 
is solely responsible for some or all of the actual (music) instruction 

It is thus believed that music should be an integral part of classroom 
learning. It should not be a once-a-week special program divorced from the 
evolution of daily classroom dynamics. The position of the classroom teacher 
is unique. Aware of the potentials and limitations of her students, she can 
provide a wide range of open-ended learning experiences in all areas - including 
music - tailored to the needs and interests of her students. 

The music specialist in this setting serves primarily as a resource 
person. She is available to assist the primary classroom teacher in the 
specifics of music learning. She can help develop strategies, select related 
listening materials, and provide necessary instruments and equipment. She 
is also available to teach demonstration lessons in the classroom and to boj.u. 
in-service workshops for teachers. In short, the music specialist is the 
classroom teacher’s principal source of information, support and guidance. 

Following the feasibility study, nursery teachers, primary classroom 
teachers and music specialists were enlisted to assist the CAREL Music Staff 
in the development of a meaningful music curriculum for young children. The 
cooperation of all these teachers was an important aspect of the developmental 
phase. It allowed for immediate testing of ideas in a number of diversified 
situations under a variety of teaching styles. Concurrently all teachers 
were encouraged to develop their own ideas and procedures within a broad 
framework of educational process. Their discoveries, productivity, and 
accomplishments added considerable data to the developmental phase and 
resulted in dramatic changes in their teaching styles. A valuable and 
enduring part of curriculum development and reform, then, is the process 
of creation and thought and unless teachers are involved in both, chances 
for effecting change will be slight. 



Process 



The curriculum being developed is a process for musical involvement 
compatible with the nature of learning styles in early childhood. Every 
child, to a greater or lesser degree, is capable of creative activity. The 
creative impulse reveals itself most freely in a non— judgmental atmosphere, 
i.e., one in which the learner is free to explore all the possibilities of 
a given situation. The process of invention — discovering or making something 
hitherto unknown to mankind — and of reinvention — discovering or making 
something hitherto unknown to the individual - are similar processes. The 
learning experience, as a result of the process, has special significance for 



2NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 2 (May 1963), pp. 56-59. 
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the child as a person - the learning which takes place will involve the 
assimilation of something new into himself. It will involve a reorgan- 
ization of what was there before. What has been learned may have given 
the learner an enlarged perspective of himself, of his powers and poten- 
tialities to operate as a creative musician. The learning may have had 
many other ramifications, but whether they are large or small the self- 
picture has been changed. 

In order to become intrinsically involved in music the child must 
be allowed to reinvent it through the processes of creating, performing, 
listening and judging. The learner must be free to experiment, improvise 
with musical ideas, to pursue unproductive avenues of exploration and to 
discover for himself that those avenues are unproductive. Exploration and 
experimentation lead to self-identification - an awareness of individual 
limitations and strengths. As the learner becomes aware that he has 
succeeded, in part, in expressing what he has to express, he may gain in 
confidence and come to an awareness of his broadening personality by virtue 
of the recognition of even partial success. 

Knowledge arises and becomes organized as the child interacts with 
his environment. Piaget maintains that the central idea in the structure 
of knowledge is the operation. He explains: "Knowledge is not a copy of 

reality. To know an object, to know an event, is not simply to look at it 
and make a mental copy, or image, of it. To know an object is to act on 
it. To know is to modify, to transform the object, and to understand the 
process of this transformation, and as a consequence to understand the way 
the object is constructed. An operation is thus the essence of knowledge; it 
is an inter iorised action which modifies the object of knowledge. 

Piaget's theory leaves little question as to the importance of learning 
through activity. The child comes to an understanding of music through 
his own efforts, i.e., the manipulation of sound-producing materials and 
experimentation of musical ideas or notions. 

This process of involvement provides for the exercise of intuitive, 
inductive and deductive thinking. It also allows for personal exploration 
and discovery as a way of knowing. The student's judgments, efforts, and 
accomplishments are measured against his own developing insights rather 
than against static and imposed views. 



3piaget, J. "Cognitive Development in Children: the Piaget Papers." 
In R. E. Ripple and U.N. Rockcastle (Eds.), Piaget Rediscovered : a report 

of the conference on cognitive studies and curriculum development. Ithaca, 
New York: School of Education, Cornell University, March 1964. 
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teaser preparation 



Selection of Teachers 

It was our considered opinion that participating teachers should 
reflect a cross section of those general characteristics found in most 
primary teachers generally. We were more interested in Participating 
teachers as a group possessing all the desirable characteristics deemed 
necessary for success than we were with each individual teacher posses 1 g 
all these characteristics. 1 Therefore, we selected our teachers a 
varying points along the continua which identify specific criteria 

follows : 



Interest in teaching music 
(little or no interest 


a great degree of interest) 


Teaching experience 

(no experience 


many years of experience) 


Teaching style 
(highly inflexible 


highly flexible) 


Classroom environment 
(teacher-directed 


pupil-directed) 



5. Willingness to comply with requests for written data. (It is 
recommended that there be no continuum for this item for it is 
essential that all teachers comply with this request if the 
curriculum is to be germane and emergent.) 

The number of participating teachers and the distribution of composite 
characteristics along the continuum vary proportionately with the nature of 
the task. Our experience has demonstrated that twelve to fifteen teachers 
constitute an ideal group size for the developmental phase. As participating 
teachers decrease in number it is recommended that the composite character 
is tics be skewed to the right of the continuum. 



The application of our criteria for the selection of teachers resulted 
in three music specialists and two classroom teachers from the city of 
Baltimore; two music specialists and five classroom teachers from the city 
of Washington, D. C.; and one classroom teacher from Montgomery County, 
Maryland. A more detailed, statistical analysis of these teachers, grade 
distribution, and number of pupils appears in the appendix. 



Appendix — { Vol. 
^ Appendix Vol. 
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The Workshop Concept 



ERIC 



Good morning, Donna Good morning, T .ee Good 

mooorrrrrrnnnnnnnning, Rosemary, Good morning Allie 

Goo “ m ° ril ing. Cole „ individuals begin gravitating to various 

instruments located throughout the room Good morning, 

enter timpani, Good mo rn i n 



Dolores 



l g. 



Sarah 



...... enter xylophone, slide whistle the vocal line continues as 

everyone extends a joyous greeting to each other 



olie 



ood morning 
o e 

rvtP B n° 

Gck „ O o 

8 > Too° ■ 

Flora 

Good, morni 1 * 8. 

Good mo 



T*T* 8 

Goodddd mo ni f n . 

n gr n a ath y 

Ksssss * 

Good, good m° Good mooorrrannmg 



oorrm 



n 



aa 



g. Gay, Gay, Ga y> Gaaaaa aaa aa 



ay 



further imp etus is given the viable extemporization as additional instruments 



make their entrances 



Good morning, Dolores inner tube cymbals 

African dr ums Good morning, Pat garden hose 

Good morning. Gay clarinet Good morning, Donna hand drums 

siren good rooming, Kathy good morning good morning 

someone jumps on a chair and begins to conduct the improvisation continues 

to develop and to take shape everyone is singing 

sound on sound everyone is playing, sound on sound on sound 



everyone is singing and playing 



density stress silence melody 

sound accents polyrhythms release tension 

dissonance tension noise polyphony 

another conductor comes to the fore and with a commanding homophonic setting of 

Good morning - - the "Good Morning Cantata" is brought to a resounding close. 
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The foregoing is an attempt to recapture the spirit of a sonic 
phenomenon called free improvisation . ^ The developmental phase of the 
CARET- Music Curriculum got under way with a workshop for participant teachers 
on August 12, 1968, A number of free improvisations were scheduled ~ and 
some simply occurred spontaneously. How was it possible to get so many 
classroom teachers with a modicum of technique, to perceive musical data 
clearly enough to affect assimilation and aesthetic structuring of the 
data so freely'? 

All musical experiences were organized around the workshop concept. 

One of the principal elements in a productive workshop setting is the 
psychological climate. It must be non- judgmental, i.e», an atmosphere free 
of imposed values and goals, an atmosphere in which the learner is free to 
explore all the possibilities of a given sound source or situation. The 
creative impulse reveals itself most freely in this climate. The cardinal 
rule is that it is impossible to be wrong. The learner must be free to 
discover and structure musical ideas and conceptual relationships through 
his own. exploration. It must be understood that noise (creative fallout) 
is essential to and part of the creative process. It is part of a means 
of assimilating and arranging information which leads, ultimately, to the 
symbolic codification of artistic expression. 

Exploration and experimentation lead to self-identification - an 
awareness of individual limitations and strengths . Once the learners have 
an opportunity to discover "themselves" in these terms, the teacher is in 
a position to assist them further in the creative process . To facilitate 
this process we administered the Attitudinal Assessment Instrument . ^ This 
device assisted us in identifying our teachers* attitudes about their interest 
in music, composing music of their own, what constitutes a music curriculum, 
and their reactions to recorded samples of old and new music unfamiliar to 
them. In most cases, teachers were not operational as composers, performers 
and perceptive listeners; their interests in music were limited; and their 
concepts of a music curriculum were confined to the traditional concepts of 
singing, dancing, listening and note reading. 



With this information we provided opportunities for teachers to 
exercise whatever musical knowledge they possessed in a variety of ways 
so that they might begin to sense their own personal power as imaginative 
and creative people. Through manipulation of the learning environment and 
relevant strategies, we introduced our teachers to the processes of music, 
viz,, composing, performing, conducting and critical listening. ^ The 
non-judgmental atmosphere of the workshop suggested at the outset that any- 
thing was possible. The learner was free to experiment, to become 
sensitive to the materials of music, and to extend his capacity for self- 
expression, The workshop was thereafter characterized by spontaneous and 
total involvement. 



^Appendix 

^Appendix 

^Appendix 



Vol. II, A 3 
Vol, I, A 3 
Vol, I, A 4 
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At this point it must be understood that free improvisation is not 
totally, or in greater part, a random experience or happening. The im- 
provisation is shaped and formed by the total musical experience - the 
initial impetus which precipitated the improvisation, the nature of the 
instruments used, the number of participants, and the heightened sensitivity 
of the participants to themselves, to each other, and to sound. 

It is recommended, therefore, that free improvisation be considered 
an integral part of the first steps in introducing classroom teachers to 
the creative process. It unleashes the creative impulse, results in 
heightened receptivity, allows for breadth of exploration, is immediately 
expressive, and provides for a synthesis and refinement of musical data. 

In short, the process of free improvisation leads to self-identification - 
the first step toward self-realization. 

In addition to free improvisation, other means were necessary to 
guide teachers to the discovery of new instruments and procedures for 
organizing sound so that early patterns of musical thought and practice 
were not allowed to become habitual. The development of more sophisticated 
levels of dexterous skills and skills of aural discrimination were other 
factors which needed attention. These needs were met by the formulation 
of a developmental schema which we refer to as The Developmental Phases of 
Musical Exploration . ^ This frame of reference serves as a basis for 
operationalizing, the creative process, for developing strategies and 
learning activities for children, and, as a diagnostic tool, for determining 
levels of development and understanding in children. A more complete 
description of the DPME appears in section C of this progress report. 

Another discrete feature of the CAREL Music Workshop was the exploration 
of electronic music techniques . Tape recorders served as the principal means 
for gathering electronic sounds and for altering vocal, instrumental and object 
sounds. Teachers quickly discovered how to splice tape and to make their 
own tape loops, the use of reverberation and echo, alteration of speed to 
affect octave displacement, and other tape alteration techniques. The 
use of electronic music, heretofore unused by most of the participant 
teachers, became common practice by the second day of the workshop. 

Finally, the Listening Guide^ proved to be an invaluable instrument for 
directing attention to musical detail and process . Reactions to planned 
performances focused on the "problem." In free improvisations, discussion 
focused on inherent characteristics. In all cases attention was given to 
analytical, judicial, and creative considerations. The result was a marked 
improvement in aural perception and judgment. 
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The Music Laboratory 



To assist the classroom teacher in providing a stimulating learning 
environment for her children it became apparent that major changes in the 
traditional classroom arrangement, both psychologically and physically, had 
to be considered. Our solution to this problem is the Music Laboratory. 

The Music Lab is an educational environment created to allow and motivate 
intrinsic involvement, personal growth, and musical insight. It is a ..earning 
atmosphere where creativity is honored, judgment-making is practiced, personal 
viewpoints are considered; where music and sincerity are respected, and where 
the logic of discovery is considered far more important than the logic of 
the discovered. Here the musician 1 s roles are played „ Every student becomes 
involved in the total process of music: composing, performing, conducting, 

listening, enjoying, sharing, and reacting as musicians always have. It is 
an experience in the real thing on the level of the student s own capabilities 

The principles of the Music Lab are as follows : 

1. Discovery is the most productive and exciting means for learning. 

2. Conceptual understanding is the main goal of the music curriculum 
for all children. It is imperative for intrinsic involvement. 

3. The music of our time is the most logical place to begin music 
study.. It is relevant and pertinent. 

4. Totality of experience in the musical process is essential to 
the development of musicality c 

In the Music Lab there are several unique features : 

1. There are several types of related activities which are available 
to the student and within certain boundaries he may choose those 
things that excite his curiosity and imagination. 

2. Much of the student f s Lab time is not scheduled by the teacher. 

This allows the student to exercise his own sense of personal 
responsibility in planning his time to meet his own needs . 

3. The majority of Lab time is devoted to individual and small group 
learning experience, thus freeing the student from the bounds of 
the median level of large group instruction,, 

4. The teacher is not constantly the point of focus of the entire 
class,. This permits individual perspectives, personal discoveries, 
and a wide range of judgment-making by the students. 

5o More than half of the teacher’s time is available for individual 
contacts to meet individual needs . 

6. Musical concern in the Lab is not divorced from music in the real 
world. The Lab encourages and uses a broad spectrum of musical 
observations, musical experience, and out-of-school talent and 
involvement o 

7. Many different activities may be going on at the same time in the 
Music Lab* 

8. Student strengths are respected and are utilized in assisting other 
students, particularly in the area of skill development. 

9 C The nature of the various forms of involvement provides that each 
student can gain respect, both personal and from his peers, as a 
musician and as a creative individual. 
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Obviously such a forward-looking program demands specific physical 
considerations. In order to allow for student freedom there must be a 
high level of organization in the class structure and material preparation. 
Basic materials, equipment, and the environment must be compatible with 
needs. Areas of the room should be established as specific stations for 
musical activities. This reduces "wandering" and confusion in classroom 
operations. Acoustical problems can be minimized by four fairly economical 
means. The floor should be covered by a wall-to-wall carpet; the ceiling 
should be sound absorbent; activity carrels should be used in corners; and 
the inside wall surfaces of each carrel should be covered with sound 
absorbent materials. 

To acquaint our teachers with the laboratory concept we identified 
specific stations® for composition, performance, listening, electronic 
music, reading, discussion and exploration of new sound sources.^ Further, 
each teacher was given a Workshop Log to record her daily activities and 
discoveries. These personal accounts of daily involvement served as a 
developmental log for the teachers and as a basis for seminar discussions 
relevant to their needs and interests. 



Team Teaching 

Much of the success of our workshop can be attributed to cooperative 
planning, constant collaboration and unrestrained communication. We found 
the mutual exchange of ideas both stimulating and productive. Openness to 
each other* s ideas allowed for objectivity in considering viable alternatives 
to basic questions. And, finally, we were always prepared to change the 
course of the workshop to meet the needs of the participants • 

Our cooperative efforts enabled us to learn from each other, thus 
increasing our professional competence. The increased intellectual stim- 
ulation coupled with the confidence afforded by team teaching encouraged 
us to take greater risks in the experimentation of alternatives suggested 
hy workshop strategies. This resulted in new discoveries, "peak experiences" 
and, at times, the realization that some alternatives were unproductive. 

In addition, our team teaching allowed fors (1) a constant observer, 
both of the students and of the companion teacher directly involved with 
students in learning experiences; (2) a broader coverage of any subject in 
a discussion; (3) the advantage of supporting the interacting teacher with 
audio and visual aides; (4) a broader perspective for participants by ex- 
posing them to more than one teaching style. 

Daily evaluation provided an opportunity to assess the effectiveness 
of workshop strategies and, in light of this, to plan for improved strategy 
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design. The following kinds of questions seemed to be most productive: 

(1) What were our strengths and weaknesses? (2) Which activities were 
most valuable to the participants? (3) How could we structure the success 
factor of the strategies into new strategy designs? (4) How could we 
meet the individual needs of the participants more effectively? (5) Were 
we teaching and operating in a style we could advocate for others? 

The amount of time devoted to various workshop activities is shown 
on the August Workshop Schedule . 1 ^ As indicated by this schedule, a great 
deal of time was spent in daily preparation. The reasons were: (1) Partic- 
ipating teachers were creatively involved in the planning of strategies. 

(2) A high degree of sensitivity and openness to each other’s ideas was 
maintained. However, predetermined activities did not take precedence when 
"discovery" led us into new directions. We operated on the assumption that 
everyone has his own logic and that the best learning takes place when people, 
under guidance, are allowed to use and follow their own logic. 

We feel we were more successful working together than we could have 
been working individually. It would have been much more expeditious had we 
divided the work, each accomplishing his own tasks. However, continuity would 
have suffered and the "peak experiences" which resulted from a deep sense 
of h uman commitment weeded with a love for music would not be on record. 
Madison Judson, Headmaster, the Fayerweather Street School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, stated: "The success of this workshop is not based primarily 

on the creative use of strategies, but on the fact that everyone is inter- 
acting on a very humane level." This comment was made to the workshop 
people at the end of his one-day visitation. 



Follow-up Workshops 

In addition to the two-week preparatory workshop, four one-day workshops 
and one week-long workshop were held throughout the school year. Tapes of 
all musical experiences and major discussions held during these workshops 
are contained in the music section of the CAREL Arts and Humanities Docu- 
mentation Library . 

The first follow-up workshop was held in October, 1968, to amplify 
teacher cognition and depth of perception. These meetings allowed teachers 
to share accomplishments and problems. Teachers developed confidence through 
this interaction which allowed for creative growth. Finally, these con- 
ferences afforded an opportunity to prepare new materials for classroom use 
and evaluation. This workshop focused on new sample strategies 11 (designed 
by the CAREL Music Staff) which reflected felt needs as expressed by teachers 
and students during our classroom visitations. The November workshop 
dealt with new vocal strategies to supplement the work carried out by 
students with instruments, objects and tape recorders. The December work- 
shops were devoted to individual teacher conferences to determine individual 
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teacher strengths and problems so that the CAREL Music Staff could play a 
more direct and meaningful supporting role. 12 

The Interim-Developmental Workshop, held for a one-week period in 
February, 1969, was a significant departure from all previous workshops. 

A multi-arts approach to providing teachers with a basis for devising 
meaningful learning experiences for their children was considered. CAREL 
staff members from the art, dance and literature components guided o^r 
teachers through basic experiences in their respective disciplines. The 
immediate and long-range effects are noteworthy: (1) Teachers discovered 
they could adapt themselves easily and freely to the related arts. (2) They 
were able to identify and appreciate commonalities among the arts. (3) They 
were able to perceive and design learning strategies in music from their 
experiences in art, dance and literature. 

A good deal of the impetus for the Multi-Arts workshop came from the 
classroom atmosphere and teaching style of one of our classroom teachers - 
Mr. Dennis Bryan, who teaches sixth grade at the Armistead Elementary School 
in Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Bryan had a predilection for an arts and 
humanities approach and convinced the CAREL Music Staff by the attitudes 
and behavior of his children that this approach should be shared with all 
our teachers. Mr. Bryan was subsequently invited to conduct a full morning 
session of the Interim-Developmental Workshop in the techniques and procedures 
of his approach. 

The final follow-up Workshop, held in March, was devoted to the revised 
listening guides and their use in identifying other inherent concepts in 
music. ^ While it is too soon to fully evaluate the efficacy of this further 
extension of the program, early reports from teachers and classrooom 
observations by the CAREL Music Staff indicate that these revised listening 
guides will assist teachers in developing greater proficiency in analytical 
and judician perception. 

Teacher’s Role 



The success of the program depends upon the sensitivity and competencies 
of the teacher. The teacher must realize that she is dealing with other 
human beings, and not simply with abstract concepts. Her job is to be 
familiar with each child’s problem and limitations and to design situations 
in which the student will first discover the problems or limitations and 
then begin to search for solutions. Maximum attention to each learner, 
therefore, is a necessity. 

Only if the teacher is herself engaged in artistic exploration and 
growth can she expect to encourage and guide the growth of others. The 
music workshop immersed teachers in the creative process and encouraged 
artistic exploration and growth in a non- judgmental climate. 

The teacher serves as a guide, a resource person, a creator of 
problems, a stimulator for creative thinking. She does not teach facts, but 
a method of working and a method of discovering and solving problems. The 
teacher does not have the answer; the answers are different for each learner. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND CONTENT 



Field School Participation 

A total of 689 students representing four separate school systems 
participated in the developmental phase of the CAREL Music Curriculum for 
Youjig Children. The Washington, D. C. Public School System was represented 
by 247 students from 5 different schools; the Baltimore Public School System 
was represented by 380 students from 2 different schools; the Montgomery 
County Public School System was represented by 37 students from 1 school, 
and the Washington International Bilingual School (a private school located 
in Washington, D. C.) was represented by 25 nursery school children. 
Participating students ranged in age from 2 to 13 years and represented 
a wide spectrum of socio-economic levels. The nursery and kindergarten 
children attended school in half-day sessions; the remainder of the students 
in the program attended school in full-day sessions. 



Musical Ins truments , 



Audio Equipment, and Tapes 



The feasibility study (page 5 of this report) revealed that students 
were extremely sensitive to quality sound and demanded good sound— producing 
materials soon after their school music experiences began. Therefore, the 
musical instruments provided by the CAREL Music Component to participating 
schools for student use were selected with the following criteria in mind; 

(1) that their tone quality be pleasing and stimulating; (2) that they present 
no insoluble technical problems; (3) that they vary in timbre, materials 
and construction; (4) that they enhance creative experimentation and ex- 
ploration by offering a wide range of sound variation. The application of 
these criteria resulted in a wide assortment .of wind, percussion and string 
instruments scaled down to the students’ size.^ 



Students subsequently became musically involved by exploring and 
manipulating the huge array of instruments found in their classrooms. 

Their involvement emerged, for the most part, from a natural curiosity to 
experiment with the new sound sources. We suggest, therefore, that the 
learning environment be replete with sound-producing materials of sufficient 
quality to stimulate and sustain the natural inclination of young students 
to investigate new phenomena. 

The tape recorder proved to be an invaluable commodity in this edu- 
cational environment. It was used to record and play back student compo- 
sitions, to codify musical ideas, and as an instrument to produce, modify 
and extend sounds in a number of unique ways. Students found that dis- 
covering sounds and organizing them with the tape recorder was as satis- 
fying as performing on conventional or unconventional sound-producing 
equipment . 
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Many of our teachers did not have a tape recorder available to them 
when needed. In addition, most of these tape recorders did not meet min im u m 
standards for sensitizing students to appropriate concepts in sound repro- 
duction. Therefore, the CAREL Music Component requested and secured from 
the United States Office of Education, Division of Educational Laboratories, 
sufficient funds to purchase enough tape recorders to equip our experimental 
classrooms. 

The phonograph proved to be a functional asset in classrooms where it 
existed. It was used principally as a focus for a record library center 
where students listened to records individually or in small groups. Interest- 
ingly, students also found the phonograph to be an intriguing source for 
sound manipulation. 

In classrooms where phonographs did not exist, adequate cqppensation 
was made through the use of the tape recorder. Listening tapes, consisting 
of short musical examples representing a comprehensive coverage of periods, 
styles and idioms, were made available for listening pleasure and musical 
stimulation. In addition, tapes of children 1 s songs sung by children and 
accompanied by professional musicians served to assist classroom teachers 
who tended not to engage their classes in singing. These tapes were used to 
accompany singing, as background music during play period, and, in some cases, 
as alternatives in listening material. Undoubtedly these teachers will 
discover other productive uses for these prepared materials before the 
school year comes to a close. 

* 

Electronic Music 

A major objective of the CAREL Music Curriculum is to develop 
children’s sensitivity to sounds and sound ranges. This is accomplished 
best when children are free to create and manipulate sounds for themselves. 
This, in turn, aids children in developing their ability to organize sounds 
into personally meaningful structures. 



Young children are not sufficiently developed in muscular strength 
and control to satisfy their curiosity with the conventional instruments 
of the brass and woodwind genre. Therefore, young children are limited to 
string instruments scaled down to their size and percussion instruments. 
While these instruments offer a variety of musical possibilities, the sound 
ranges are limited. Children themselves have discovered this and have 
requested a wider range of sound sources. 



The electronic music laboratory is a recent development in music. 

A variety of electronic devices such as synthesizers, tape recorders, ring 
modulators, sound wave generators, filters, mixers, oscilloscopes, etc., 
have provided composers with unlimited possibilities for sound production 
and organization. More recently, a few secondary schools throughout the 
country have been experimenting with electronic compositional techniques. 
The Masterman School, a public junior high school in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, is such a school. Andrew Rudin, Director of the Electronic Music 
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